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For “‘ Tue Frienp.” 


Incidents and Reflections.—No. 214. 


FRUITS OF REPENTANCE, 





When any person really comes under the 
power of the Spirit of God, and is led to repent- 
ance for their sins, but little confidence can be 
placed in their sincerity and in the perma- 
nent nature of their conversion unless it is ac- 
companied with a corresponding change of con- 
duct. Our Saviour himself has told us, “ By 
their fruits shall ye know them.” 

In accordance with this principle, is the fol- 
lowing statement made by the New York Sun: 

“There is a religious revival in Calhoun, Ky., 
and Sheriff White, of McLean County, has been 
among the converts. He is a convert of the 
right kind, for as soon as he got religion he be- 
gan to put it into practical shape. He confessed 
that he had stolen a thousand dollars from the 
county treasury thirteen years ago, and, after 
telling of the crime that he had perpetrated and 
so long concealed, he proceeded to show his re- 
pentance. He also thought that something else 
than repentance was necessary. He did not rest 
satisfied with bewailing his guilt or shedding 
tears over it, or asking Divine pardon for it, or 
warning the brethren against following his ex- 
ample, or promising that he would never again 
do wrong. The Sheriff of McLean County took 
another way of showing the genuineness of his 
repentance and conversion. He restored to the 
treasury of the county the thousand dollars of 
which he had defrauded it in 1876! That was 
the thing for him to do. That looks like prac- 
tical religion in accordance with the Scriptures. 
The case is worthy of consideration by any con- 
vert who has ever been guilty of a deed like his 
without pursuing the course that he adopted 
after repentance.” 

It is recorded of Titus Africaneer, a chief of 
Southern Africa, that he bowed under the con- 
vietions of the Holy Spirit, and confessed his 
sins. He went to his garden and pulled up the 
Dakka which he formerly smoked, and stamped 
its seed into the salt ground, where he knew it 
would not vegetate. He then returned to his 
hut, brought out the vessel in which honey-beer 
was made, and broke it. Both these intoxicating 
articles had been snares to him. Thus he obeyed 


the advice, “Bring forth fruits meet for repent- 
ance,” 
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A writer in The Independent mentions meet- 
ing a gentleman who was evidently under deep 
conviction for sin, and was much troubled about 
his soul. In vain it was tried to point him to 
Christ as the “ way, the truth, and the life.” He 
seemed to know the truth perfectly. He was 
a cultured man and was familiar with the 
Scripture. Some surprise was expressed at his 
thorough knowledge of the way of salvation. 
“ Oh, yes,” he replied, “I know the way. I have 
been taught in the Scriptures from my youth 
up. Iam the son of a clergyman.” Finally, 
the writer said to him: “ My dear friend, for the 
sake of your own soul, for the sake of the father 
who taught you, for the sake of Christ who died 
for you, be reconciled to God; why hold out 
against Him when you are convinced of your 
need; when you know the way so well, and are 
in such deep anxiety for your soul.” “ Ah,” he 
replied, “1 appreciate all these reasons: You 
say for the sake of my father. There is the 
trouble. I quarreled with my father and left 
his house in anger twenty years ago, and have 
never seen or communicated with him since. 
Here, indeed, was the pinch. He saw that be- 
fore he could be reconciled to God he must, at 
least in his heart, be reconciled to his father, 
and that he must, as the first fruits of his new 
life, seek him out and settle the old quarrel. 


A child who, like all children, was excessively 
fond of sweets, disobeyed her mother and helped 
herself to a plate of rich cake, of which she ate 
freely. She soon grew feverish, and complained 
of headache, and was obliged to go to bed for 
the remainder of the day. 

Her mother was anxious about her condition 
and feared she was going to be ill. On enter- 
ing her closet, however, the empty plate and the 
crumbs on the floor explained the mystery of 
the sudden attack. She went to her child’s 
room. 

“Have you been eating anything you ought 
not, Nellie?” 

Nellie looked in her mother’s face and saw 
that she had found out about the cake. It would 
do no good to deny it. 

“Yes, mamma, | ate some cake.” 

“No wonder you are sick. You took the cake 
without leave, which was stealing ; you disobeyed 
me by going into the closet when I have repeat- 
edly told you not to do so. Now you are being 
punished for your sins. Are you sorry, Nellie?’ 
she asked, seeing the child’s tears falling fast. 

“Yes, mamma,” she sobbed. “I’m sorry the 
cake made me sick, and sorry you found it out.” 

Her repentance was very much like that of 
many older people; she was sorry that her sin 
was found out, and that she had to suffer in con- 
sequence ; but that was all. 


True repentance is accompanied with the for- 
saking of sin. It is recorded of a Yorkshire 
reacher, that on one occasion, when he was de- 
nousion a searching, practical sermon, one of 
his hearers, who used in his business a short 
measure, a yardstick which had once been 36 


inches long, but which he had used as a walk- 
ing-stick—was so wrought upon by the power 
accompanying the discourse that, interrupting 
the preacher, he snapped the measure in two, and 
then said, “ you can go on now, sir.” 

The apostle declares that “if any man among 
you seem to be religious and bridleth not his 
own tongue, that man’s religion is vain.” The 
same principle may be stated in more general 
terms—that a profession of religion, without 
bringing forth the fruits which it ought to pro- 
duce, is insufficient. A business letter from a 
manufacturer of cloth, concluded with a high- 
flown rhapsody about revivals, and some sermon 
that had been to him, as he said, “ wines on the 
lees.” At the conclusion of reading it, the re- 
cipient remarked, “ I only wish the fellow would 
put his religion into his cloth instead of his in- 
voices.” 

In contrast with this manufacturer may be 
cited the mason under whom Hugh Miller served 
his apprenticeship, and of whom he said, “he 
put his conscience into every stone that he laid.” 


In Coleridge’s “Table Talk” there is nar- 
rated an incident which illustrates the power of 
conscience. A stranger came recommended to 
a merchant at Lubeck. He was hospitably en- 
tertained. In the room where he lodged a por- 
trait was hung with so uncommonly frightful an 
expression of countenance that it filled his im- 
agination. In the morning the merchant gave 
him the following history of it: “ My father was 
at Hamburgh on business, and, whilst dining at 
a coffee-house, he observed a young man of re- 
markable appearance enter, seat himself alone 
in a corner, and commence a solitary meal. His 
countenance bespoke the extreme of mental dis- 
tress, and every now and then he would turn 
his head quickly round, as if he heard some- 
thing, then shudder, grow pale, and go on with 
his meal, after an effort, as before. My father 
saw this same man at the same place for two or 
three successive days, and at length became so 
much interested about him that he spoke to him. 
The address was not repulsed, and the stranger 
seemed to find some comfort in the tone of sym- 
pathy and kindness which my father used. He 
was an Italian, well informed, poor but not 
destitute, and living economically upon the pro- 
fit of his art as a painter. Their intimacy in- 
creased; and at length the Italian, seeing my 
father’s involuntary emotion at his convulsive 
shudderings and turnings, which continued as 
formerly, interrupting their conversation from 
time to time, told him his story. He was a na- 
tive of Rome, and had lived in some familiarity 
with, and been much patronized by, a young 
nobleman ; but upon some slight occasion they 
had fallen out, and his patron, besides using 
many reproachful expressions, had struck him. 
The painter brooded over the disgrace of the 
blow. He could not challenge the nobleman 
on account of his rank; he therefore watched 
for an opportunity, and assassinated him. Of 
course he fled from his country, and finally had 
reached Hamburgh. He had not however passed 
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his right hand. I must add that the murderer 
was outlawed by his tribe, though the wildest 
and least scrupulous of these robber bands of 
Midian. One survival of the abject homage of 
the East, as symbolized by kissing, has come 
down to us in the kissing of the pope’s toe, and 
of the toe of the bronze image of Jupiter which 
does duty for St. Peter, in the church of St. 
Peter’s at Rome.—H. B. Tristram, in S.S. Times. 


Quakerism was chiefly recruited.” “It may be 
added that as the century advanced, there 
gradually came to be within the confines of the 
National Church a little more room than had 
lately existed for the upholders of various mystical 
tenets.” Although the authors of the work 
from which I am quoting thus refer to the spir- 
itual views of Friends as “ mystical,” yet in the 
remarks which follow they show that they were 
not insensible to their truth and importance. 
They speak of the faithful witness borne by 
the Quakers to the “sense of a present life-giv- 
ing spirit, when it was feeblest and most ne- 
glected elsewhere.” And they add, “ If Quaker 
principles, instead of being embodied in a 
strongly antagonistic form as tenets of an exclu- 
sive and often persecuted sect, had been trans- 
fused into the general current of the national 
religious life, they would have contributed the 
very elements of which the spiritual condition 
of the age stood most in need. Not only in the 
moderate and constantly instructive pages of 
Barclay’s Apology for the Quakers, but also in 
the hostile expositions of their views which we 
find in the works of their opponents, there is fre- 
quent cause for regret that so much suggestive 
thought should have become lost to the Church 
at large. The Church would have gained in 
power as well as in comprehension, if their 
views on some points had been fully accepted as 
legitimate modes of orthodox belief. English 
Christianity would have been better prepared 
for its formidable struggle with the Deists, if it 
had freely allowed a wider margin for diversity 
of sentiment in several questions on which the 
Quaker opinion almost universally differed from 
that of the Churchmen of the age. 

“They had been among the first to turn with 
horror from those stern views of predestination 
and reprobation, which until the middle of the 
17th century had been accepted by the great 
majority of English Protestants without mis- 
giving. It was doctrine utterly repugnant to 
men whose cardinal belief was in the light that 
lighteth every man. The same principle kept 
even the most bigoted among them from falling 
into the prevalent opinion which looked upon 
the heathen as altogether without hope and 
without God in the world. They almost, alone 
of all Christian missionaries of that age, pointed 
their hearers to a light of God within them 
which should guide them to the brighter radiance 
of a better revelation. Nor did they scruple 
to assert that ‘there be members of this Cath- 
olic Church, both among heathens, Jews and 
Turks, men and women of integrity and sim- 
plicity of heart, who, though blinded in some- 
things of their understanding, and burdened 
with superstition, yet being upright in their 
hearts before the Lord, . and loving 
to follow righteousness, are by the secret 
touches of the holy light in their souls, en- 
livened and quickened, thereby secretly united 
to God, and thereby become true members of 
this Catholic Church.’ * Such expressions would 
be generally assented to in our day, as embodying 
sound and valuable truths, which cannot be 
rejected on account of errors which may some- 
times chance to attend them. At the begin- 
ning of the 18th century there were few, except 
Quakers, who were willing to accept from a 





For “ Tue Frrenp.” 
Historical Notes, Respecting the Society of 
Friends.—No. 7. 


The Society of Friends appears to have con- 
tinued increasing in numbers in England to the 
close of the reign of William III, who died in 
1702. After that time, it would seem that there 
were no such large accessions to its membership 
as had marked the earlier periods of its history. 
For this, several reasons may be assigned. One 
was the lowered conditions of vital religion in 
Great Britain, of which historical writers speak, 
as a marked feature of the early and middle 
part of the 18th century. Of this period Green 
in his History of the English People, says: 

“In the middle class the old Puritan spirit 
lived on unchanged, and it was from this class 
that a religious revival burst forth at the close 
of Walpole’s administration, which changed for 
a time the whole tone of English society. But 
during the fifty years which preceded this out- 
burst we see little save a revolt against religion 
and against churches in either the higher classes 
or the poor. Among the wealthier and more 
educated Englishmen the progress of free in- 
quiry, the aversion from theological strife which 
had been left behind them by the Civil Wars, 
the new political and material channels opened 
to human energy, were producing a general 
indifference to all questions of religious specula- 
tion or religious life. In the higher circle 
‘every one laughs,’ said Montesquieu on his 
visit to England, ‘if one talks of religion.’ Of 
the prominent statesmen of the time the greater 
part were unbelievers in any form of Christian- 
ity, and distinguished for the grossness and im- 
morality of their lives. Purity and fidelity to 
the marriage vows were sneered out of fashion. 

“The masses of the poor were ignorant and 
brutal to a degree which it is hard to conceive ; 
for the increase of population which had fol- 
lowed on the growth of towns and the develop- 
ment of commerce had been met by no effort 
for their religious or educational improvement. 
The rural peasantry were left without much 
moral or religious training of any sort. Much 
of this social degradation was due to the apathy 
and sloth of the priesthood. Bishop Burnet 
brands the English clergy of his day as the 
most lifeless in Europe, the most remiss of their 
labors in private, and the least severe of their 
lives,” 

It was but reasonable to expect that the So- 
ciety of Friends would be to some extent affected 
by the causes which operated on the other in- 
habitants of England. In Abbey and Overton’s 
History of the English Church in the 18th Cen- 
tury, it is said the “Sect throve under persecu- 
tion ;” and “ between the passing of the Tolera- 
tion Act and the end of William III’s reign it 
made great progress. After that it began grad- 
ually to decline. This was owing to various 
causes. Some share in it may perhaps be at- 
tributed to the continued effects of the general 
religious lethargy which had set in some years 
before, but may now have begun to spread 
more visibly ameng the classes from which 


truth contained in the Deistical argument of 
‘Christianity as old as the creation.’ 

“ When Quakers found that its more reasonable 
tenets could beheld, and find a certain amount 





* Barclay’s Apology for the Quakers. 



























wholly Christian point of view the element of 


of sympathy in the Church of England, it 
quickly began to lose its strength. 
of Boswell’s in 1776, that many a man was a 
Quaker without his knowing it, could scarcely 
have been made in the corresponding year of 
the previous century. At the earlier date there 
was almost nothing in common between the 
Church of England, and a sect which both on its 
strongest and weakest side was marked by con- 
spicuous antagonism to established opinions. 
At the latter date Quakerism had to a great 
extent lost both its mystic and emotional monop- 
olies. 
concluded that he need not join the Quakers 
simply because he disliked ‘ attempting to define 
what has been left indefinite.’ ” 


A remark 


After a few years’ hesitation, Southe 
J y 


The testimony borne in the preceding ex- 


tracts to the spread in the community of some 
of the principles advocated by the Society of 
Friends is interesting in itself, as an illustration 
of the remark that has often been made —that 
among professors of Christianity there has been 
a gradual approach to the spiritual views of re- 


ligion, held by early Friends. And it is very 
possible that it has been one of the causes which 
have hindered the increase in the number of its 
members, as suggested in the above extract 
from Abbey and Overton’s work. 

John Hunt, in his history of Religious 
Thought in England, speaks of the rise of the 
Quakers as a recoil against mere ceremonial. 
“The steeple-houses against which George Fox 
cried out as temples of idol worshippers, were 
the churches of England when in possession of 
Presbyterians, Independents and Baptists. They 
had cast down Laud and his priests. They had 
rejected them and their pretensions to be chan- 
nels of grace and conduit pipes of the Divine 
favor, but these sects were still clinging to the 
dead letter of a book. They were still trusting 
in ordinances, to some extent unconscious how 
much they were retaining of what they really 
supposed they had rejected when they put 
down the bishops. The church was their idol 
temple, and the Bible the idol which they wor- 
shipped. ‘ We have a sure word of prophecy,’ 
said the minister of the church at Nottingham ; 
‘it is the Scriptures by which all doctrines, 
religions and opinions are to be tried.’ George 
Fox was present. He cried out: ‘It was not 
the Scriptures, but the Holy Spirit by which 
holy men of God gave forth the Scriptures, 
whereby opinions, religions and judgments are to 
be tried.’ That Spirit, he said, leads into all 
truth. The Jews had these Scriptures, and yet 
resisted the Holy Ghost. They rejected the 
‘Bright and Morning Star,’ and persecuted 
Him and his disciples. They professed to try 
their doctrines by the Scriptures, but they did 
not try them aright, because they did it without 
the Spirit of God. 

“ This error of trusting to the mere letter of 
the Bible, Fox detected in every detail of belief 
and practice. There might be external worshipin 
the Church; there might be preaching, sacra- 
ments, sacrifices, but what are these if there is no 
Spirit in them? God dwells not in temples 
made with hands. It is not the water baptism 
which saves, but the answer of a good con- 
science. It is not ceremonies which justify, nor 
even belief in an external Christ. It is Christ 
within who is to us both justification and sancti- 
fication. The battle of the Quakers was for the 
reality against the shadow, for the substance at 
the expense of the form, for the law in its Spirit 
even at the risk of sacrificing the law in the let- 
ter. The Quaker was the only thorough op- 
ponent of the Churchman of Laud’s school. The 
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principle of that school was to take care of the 
external body or form of the Church, for in so 
doing we take care of the life of the Church. 
The Quaker said, let us make sure of the life or 
spirit, and the body or form will take care of 
itself.” 

The journals and the writings of faithful 
members of the Society of Friends in the early 
part of the 18th century show that they were 
very sensible of a falling away from the zeal 
and earnestness which had previously been 
marks of Friends. In writing to Joseph Pike 
in 1717, Deborah Bell, of London, tells him “a 
living ministry is almost lost amongst us.” “ It 
seems to me the true Church is returning into the 
wilderness again.” And the next year, she 
writes: “The cross is very little borne now-a- 
days, except by asmall remnant; and these are 
by the others accounted a narrow-spirited 
people, who say they make the way more nar- 
row than there is need for.” 

In 1731, Thomas Story mentions being at 
Bristol, when he said: “There are two great 
meetings of Friends; but greatest part being 
young, many of them are hardly distinguishable 
from the world by any outward appearance, 
either in speech or habit.” 

In 1732, at London, he remarks: “ At this 
time Deism was much advanced in the city 
and nation, and the former zeal of all sects 
nearly expired; yet our meetings were much 
crowded on First Days, and though the gener- 
ality of Friends in the city were young people, 
they delighted to have the principles and doc- 
trines of truth published with authority and 
demonstration.” 

In 1735, he says: “At this day we have 
among us some traditionists, the children of 
such faithful friends of truth, who did, in the 
early part of this dispensation of God we are 
under, not only believe, but suffer for the same; 
and these children have for a time taken up 
and continued in the doctrines and examples 
they have seen and heard among us; but when 
they have come up into the state of men and 
women, being only in their natural state, and 
looking out to the world, have been taken by 
the lust of the eyes, with the vain and sinful 
fashions, customs and notions of the world, and 
become deists, some freethinkers, other profane 
libertines, and others atheists; denying all re- 
vealed religion as contained in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and asserting that there never was, is, or 
shall be, any other guide given unto man by 
God but his own reason. And thus renouncing 
Christ, shake off his cross and despise it, with 
all its discipline, and yet come to our meetings 
as if they were Friends. But though some such 
there be among us, to the great grief of those 
who know and follow the truth, yet there are 
but few in comparison of the numbers among 
other professors.” 

In 1736, he remarks of the meeting at Leeds 
that it “ consists, for the greatest part, of young 
people; sober, but few of them yet baptized of 
the Lord by his sanctifying baptism, which is 
much the case and state of our young people at 
this day throughout the world, being in danger, 
as others have done, of sitting down under the 
profession of truth in a traditional way, as to 
the doctrine and form of the discipline of it, and 
yet short and ignorant of the life, light, virtue 
and power of truth essentially in themselves.” 


OO 


“ Jesus said unto him, Thomas, because thou 
hast seen me thou hast believed ; blessed are they 
that have not seen, and yet have believed.” 
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THE LITTLE MARTYR OF SMYRNA. 


It was in the fateful ages when the Christian martyrs 
died 

And the gods of high Olympus in their glory were 
defied, 

When throughout the Roman empire there were festi- 
vals and feasts 

Where great Jupiter was lauded by his pontiff and 
his priests, 

It was in those tragic ages that with bacchalian songs 

Through the streets of fair Smyrna surged one day the 
maddened throngs. 

“ Find us Polycarp, the Christian !” 
cordant cries. 

“To the lions with the Christian! 
Rome, he dies! 

Drag him forth to the arena! 
their prey 

’Less he swear by Rome’s great Cesar to forsake the 
Christ this day !” 

So the mob, in growing fury, surged the streets with 
swelling roar, 

3ut the bishop of old Smyrna found they not at any 
door, 

It was then a soldier pointed to a sunny-headed child 

On whose boyish face the beauty of his dozen sum- 
mers smiled. 

“ Ask of him !” the ruffian shouted. “ Ask the lad; he 
knows him well: 

In his home the man sought refuge. Ask the lad, and 
he shall tell.” 

So they turned like wolves upon him, fierce for prey 
and hunger-mad, 

And he stood a lamb among them, though a lion- 
hearted lad. 

“Knowest thou of any Christian or where Polycarp 
be found ?” 

Cried a Roman soldier, fiercely, as upon the child he 
frowned, 

And the boy his pale face lifted, with his fearless, fair 
blue eyes, 

In whose depths life’s hopes were dawning like the 
morn in cloudless skies, 

And there seemed a sudden halo round the brave but 
youthful head. 

“If thou seekest but for Christians, I am one,” he 
fearless said. 

“What? Oh ho, thou bold-tonged nursling!” cried 
the first, with fiercer frown, 

“Make no boasts, or, by Olympus, thou shalt burn 
e’er sun go down! 

Lead us hence. We seek thy bishop, Polycarp, that 
evil knave: 

Dare refuse and to the lions thou shalt go, and naught 
can save !” 

Then the boy’s face flushed indignant. 
a knave,” he cried, 

“He of Smyrna is the bishop—servant of the Christ 
that died.” 

Then acruel arm uplifted smote him sudden to the 
ground, 

And the soldiers, mad with fury, gathered eagerly 
around. 
“Fool! Thy hasty blow hath slain him,” cried the 
guard. “It was too soon.” 
“Nay,” another, sneering, answered. 
forth ; he doth but swoon.” 
“Doth he think to move our pity by his tears and 
weakling cries? 

Drag him forth! His lips shall answer, or from worse 

than this he dies. 

He moves; he was but feigning. 

us all he knows. 

Defeated by this youngling—we who brave 

the fiercest foes? 

Now, then, speak, thou stubborn traitor! Where shall 
Polycarp be found ? 

Say the truth, lad, or thou diest where thou liest on 
the ground.” 

Then a gleam of saintly beauty lit the simple childish 
face, 

And the look of pain and anguish to a heavenly calm 
gave place: 

“ Him ye seek to slay is noble, and he serves the Christ 
that died ; 

Kill me if ye will, but never will I tell where he doth 
hide.” 

Turn away, O ye that witnessed, ye who saw that 
deadly blow. 

Was it man who struck, or demon? 
God’s angels know. 

So the awful lot was chosen, so the cruel fate was told, 


rose the wild, dis- 
By the gods of 


Let the beasts devour 


Call him not 


“Drag him 


See! He shall tell 


What! 


Answer not: 


And that even, when the sunset ringed fair Smyrna’s 
hills with gold, 
On his weeping mother’s bosom, with the smile that 
death had given, 
Lay the bruised and martyred body ; but the spirit wag 
in heaven. 
— Youth’s Companion. 


ee 


KEEP TRYING. 


It boys should get discouraged 
At lessons or at work, 

And say, “ There’s no use trying,” 
And all hard tasks should shirk, 

And keep on shirking, shirking, 
Till the boy became a man, 

I wonder what the world would do 
To carry out its plan? 
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The coward in the conflict 
Gives up at first defeat ; 
If once repulsed, his courage 
Lies shattered at his feet. 
The brave heart wins the battle 
Because, through thick and thin, 
He'll not give up as conquered— 
He fights, and fights to win. 


So, boys, don’t get disheartened 
Because at first you fail; 
If you but keep on trying, 
At last you will prevail ; 
Be stubborn against failure; 
Try, try and try again; 
The boys who kept on trying 
Have made the world’s best men. 
— Advance. 


For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.” 


Pine Street Meeting-House. 


The Pine Street Meeting-House, sometimes 
called “the Hill Meeting,” had its origin in a 
devise by Samuel Powel, Jr., to Philadelphia 
Friends, of a lot on “Society Hill,” as a site for 
a building of that character. 

At the monthly meeting held on the 30th of 
the Eighth Month, 1747, an extract from the 
will of this Friend was read as follows: 

“And I do hereby authorize and direct my 
executors to grant and convey unto such person 
or persons as the monthly meeting of the people 
called Quakers in Philadelphia, shall nominate, 
and to their heirs and assigns for ever, sixty feet of 
ground on the south side of Pine Street, and as 
near the middle between Front and Second 
Streets as may be, and the whole depth of my 
ground there, to build a meeting-house upon, if 
the members of that meeting shall agree to 
build a meeting-house there, and not else.” 

The monthly meeting “ gratefully received” 
the devise and referred the consideration of 
building a meeting-house to a future meeting. 
No active steps were, however, taken for the 
erection of the proposed building until the 
Eighth Month, 1752, when a committee was ap- 
pointed to view the ground and to collect the 
sentiments of Friends in relation to proceeding. 
Two months later this committee reported that 
they had viewed the lot and thought it a con- 
venient place for a meeting-house, if forty feet 
more on Pine Street of equal depth with the 
original lot were added to it, and that Samuel 
Powel the elder had engaged to secure this ad- 
ditional piece to the Monthly Meeting, it being 
the property of the children of his son Samuel. 
By this addition the whole front of the lot on 
Pine Street would be one hundred feet. The 
committee also prepared a plan for the erection 
of a house sixty feet long and forty-three feet 
broad, exterior measurement, which they deemed 
of suitable dimensions to hold the Yearly Meet- 
ing in, to accommodate which seemed to be the 
principal inducement to undertake the work at 
that time. It was also thought that Friends 
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might so increase in numbers in the future, that 
it would be expedient to authorize a Weekly 
Meeting in such house. The estimated cost of 
the proposed building was about £800, and at 
the time the committee made their report, they 
had obtained subscriptions to the amount of 
£724.10, and they thought that any needful 
sum in addition could easily be raised among 
Friends. 

The children of Samuel Powel, Jr., being 
minors, a difficulty oceurred in relation to pro- 
curing a proper conveyance of the additional 
forty feet of ground which it was esteemed essen- 
tial to have, to make the site devised by him avail- 
able for meeting house purposes. This was 
finally arranged by Samuel Powel, Sr. (father 
of Samuel Powel, Jr.,) giving a bond in £600, 
conditioned that his grand-children should 
make conveyance when they came of age, of 
two lots twenty-feet wide each, on the east and 
west sides respectively, of the sixty-feet wide lot 
devised by the latter to build a meeting-house 
upon. 

The elder Samuel Powel to further insure the 

meeting in acquiring the two additional pieces 
of ground, in his will enjoined upon his grand- 
children (the devisees of his son Samuel) to 
convey these lots to trustees to be appointed by 
the meeting; and annexed a condition to the 
provision made for them that they should 
within thirty days after they respectively came 
of age convey the same. Pursuant to these di- 
rections, the grand-children granted the two 
side lots to the nominees of the Monthly Meet- 
ing. 
% 1768 an additional piece of ground to the 
eastward twenty feet front and one hundred and 
two feet deep was purchased from Samuel Powel 
and a bond given for £240 by Isaac Greenleaf, 
James Pemberton and Samuel Wetherill on 
account of the Monthly Meeting, in payment of 
the purchase money. This bond remained un- 
paid for many years, but was finally settled in 
full in 1783 by the payment of the principal 
and unpaid interest for some four or five years, 
then amounting to £295.4. 

As late as 1814 a further addition was made 
on the south side of the lot, increasing its depth 
the further distance of twenty-two feet for sixty 
feet eastward of the west line, thus making that 
part one hundred and twenty-four feet deep 
from Pine Street. 

Possession of the two side lots first named 
was obtained at the close of 1752, and at the 
same time it was decided to proceed promptly 
with the building, so as to have it ready for oc- 
we by the Yearly Meeting (then held in the 

‘inth Month) in the following year. This was 
accordingly accomplished, and the Yearly Meet- 
ing convened there, though the structure was 
not entirely completed. 

The Pine Street Meeting-House was built of 
brick, the dimensions being sixty feet from east 
to west and forty-three feet from north to 
south, as originally agreed upon, occupying the 
full breadth of the lot devised by Samuel Powel, 
Jr. The roof sloped towards Pine Street, but 
was also hipped both at the east and west ends, 
and in some particulars the structure resembled 
in its external appearance the old Bank Meet- 
ing-House. The building stood back from the 
street about twenty feet, and underneath it were 
commodious cellars. There were porticoes on 
the west, north and east sides, over correspond- 
ingentrances. The interior was provided with 
youths’ galleries around three sides, the ap- 
proaches to which were by stairways at the 
north, west and northeast angles. The minis- 


ters’ gallery (over which was the usual “sound- 
ing-board”) was on the south side, the main 
body of the meeting facing south; though 
there were a few benches on either side facing 
each other. The women sat on the east side of 
the house. 
A brick wall with two gates in it separated 
the grounds from Pine Street. 
(To be concluded.) 
scuiecitsiniaginadlliiiainines 
[A Friend in Canada sends the following let- 
ter written some years ago by a minister in that 
section of country. The tendency of it is to stim- 
ulate the reader to a closer walk with God, and 
a more steady indwelling with the Spirit of 
Christ, which is indeed as “ointment poured 
forth ” to the seeking soul.—Eb.] 


Ontario. 


My Dear Friend :—As I have no meeting to 
attend, no friend to converse with, feeling some- 
what lonely as to the outward, it seems a great 
privilege to me to mingle in spirit and converse 
with my friends through the silent language of 
the pen. 

Notwithstanding the many things that look 
unfavorable as to the outward, I trust I have been 
brought low enough to find the pure stream of 
Life, that satisfies thirsty souls, and waters the 
whole heritage of God. I trust living desires 
have been begotten at this time for the welfare 
of our beloved Society everywhere. 

As it is about the time for Friends to assem- 
ble at their several places of worship, the prayer 
of my spirit did arise to the Father of all our 
sure mercies that He would arise with healing 
in his wings, that his children might arise in the 
beauty of holiness, prepared to sing the Re- 
deemer’s praise, and crown Him Lord of all. 

We read when the Lord led Israel in the wil- 
derness, He directed Moses to make a holy oil 
for the purpose of anointing the Tabernacle and 
the priests. It was to be made of pure myrrh, 
sweet cinnamon and cassia; it was to be a holy 
ointment, and thou shalt anoint the Tabernacle 
of the Congregation and the Ark of the Testi- 
mony was the command. 

David, speaking of the King of Glory, says 
he was anointed with the oil of gladness above 
his fellows, and his garments are said to smell 
of myrrh and aloes and cassia. The sacredness of 
that holy oil, and the solemn injunctions by which 
it was separated from the common oil, teaches 
us its spiritual and typical importance; as the 
priests of old were anointed with this perfumed 
oil, so Jesus the Great High Priest was anointed 
by the Holy Ghost or Spirit, for the work to 
which God had appointed him, nor was He the 
alone partaker of this anointing, for the Apostle 
John says, “ Ye have an unction from the Holy 
One, and ye know all things.’ The anointing 
which ye have received of Him, abideth in you, 
and ye need not that any man teach you, but as 
the same anointing teacheth you of all things, 
and is truth, and as it hath taught you, ye shall 
abide in Him. And as the spices in the sacred 
oil shed fragrance all around, so the power of 
the Holy Spirit given to abide with the people 
of God, diffuses its sacred fragrance through 
every act in life. O let us ever seek this 
anointing! let us seek it at the throne of Grace ; 
for there is a place where Jesus sheds the oil of 
gladness on our heads, a place more sweet than 
all else beside. It is the blood bought, mercy 
seat! O may I know of dwelling more closely 
under the mercy seat, that I may not only 
know of the anointing oil to be poured upon my 
head, but as the night of death is fast approach- 


ing, that my lamp may be trimmed and burning 
as I pass through the valley and shadow of 
death, where the Cross will be exchanged for 
the Crown. With love to all “. 

Fourth Month 4th, 1875. 


For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.”’ 


Lotiery Advertisements, Speculation and Sports, 


There are evasions many, contained in adver- 
tisements admitted into many religious papers 
(as 1 have very recently had occasion to show) 
and the present is a time, it seems to me, when 
there is need for a great deal of self-acknowl- 
edgment of complicity in transgression, and the 
“turning over a new leaf” by editors and pub- 
lishers who have too readily lent their columns 
to the furtherance of what are no better than 
lottery and gambling schemes. It is occasion 
for satisfaction that THe FRrrenp has happily 
no self-reproach to administer on this score, and 
hence it stands in the right position to speak out 
with clearness, and to help others. 

A multitude of daily and weekly papers would 
do well if they would treat the applications for 
advertising space for schemes of chance, as was 
done by the editor of a California paper lately. 
He defined his position thus: 

“Evidently an Eastern lottery company thinks 
this paper in financial distress, as we are in re- 
ceipt of a most seductively worded advertise- 
ment, which we are requested to insert and send 
bill at regular rates. Of course the offer was 
rejected. These lotteries are more demoralizing 
than whiskey or opium. They are robbing the 
poor people of this State of more than $1,000,- 
000 a year. We want nothing to do with any 
such swindling schemes, and will not give them 
publicity in any way. If this paper cannot be 
sustained without being obliged to have recourse 
to swindling ads, it will cease publication, and 
that very speedily.” 

Another sign indicative of the favor mani- 
fested towards gaming devices, in a quarter where 
one would not expect such things to be toler- 
ated, is shown in the prevalence of “ church 
raffles.” In this city, during last year, Judge 
Biddle uttered some very severe words touch- 
ing the guilt of the managers of a certain fair 
which was held in a church building. Since 
then, in Nashville, some women of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion, announced that they would 
“hold a holy raffle at a church fair.” The 
Judge (Ridley) of the Criminal Court, in- 
structed the grand jury to summon before 
them the secretary of the fair, and to hold 
every one of the sellers and buyers of tickets 
accountable under the law for gambling. He 
rightly remarked that the churches ought to 
assist the courts in suppressing gambling; yet 
instead thereof they were violating the law and 
encouraging law-breakers. 

The Mid-Continent, remarking upon the above 
incident, said: “ We need decisive, stout, brave 
words spoken against gambling in every shape. 
The popularity and wide prevalence of pro- 
gressive euchre and other forms of card playing 
where money or gifts are won by venture with 
cards, is rapidly demoralizing respectable society 
in many places. The disguise is very thin ; the 
gambling is perfectly transparent. Our minis- 
ters and other leaders should be outspoken in 
condemnation, speaking the truth in love. They 
have the brave example of a just judge to lead 
and encourage them. A pious gambler is far 
worse than a godless gambler. If we must have 
gamblers, for the sake of decency and in the 
name of all religion, let us have them in the 
form of sinners, and not as gambling saints.” 





In direct connection with this matter comes 
the following information, quoted in one of our 
dailies from the Memphis Avalanche. It is an 
instructive, though sorrowful revelation in the 
course of our inquiry. 

“That the city is now thoroughly demoral- 
ized from the influence of gambling, openly and 
defiantly carried on in the heart of Nashville, 
can no longer be denied. The city’s best people 
are becoming alarmed. This morning five lead- 
ing merchants, four of them being wholesale 
men, say that the gambling craze was leading 
their young men to neglect their duties. 

“Last week the authorized agent of a guaran- 
tee company came here to investigate affairs, 
having heard that many of the young men hold- 
ing responsible positions were patronizing the 
pool rooms. As is well known, this company 
furnishes bonds for men holding positions in 
banks and other institutions. He found the re- 
ports to be true, and informed the employers of 
these young men that unless the gambling habit 
was immediately stopped the company would 
refuse to renew the bonds at expiration. In ac- 
cordance with this report a number of business 
men having young men in their employ have 
laid the matter clearly before their employees, 
telling them that if the guarantee company de- 
clined to renew their bonds they might look for 
positions elsewhere.” 

And here I think it well to repeat the view 
twice expressed to me by the vice-president of a 
flourishing Trust Company of this city,—that in 
order that institutions of the kind should meet 
their heavy expenses and pay interest to de- 
positors (which formerly the regular banks did 
not) it was customary to loan large sums of 
money to brokers and private bankers, which 
it was known would be used for speculative 
purposes in dealing in stocks. Were it not 
for this feature, he remarked, he believed that 
we would not have near so many city banks 
and banking institutions as we have at present. 
While I have no doubt, notwithstanding the 
above statement, that there are some institu- 
tions, perhaps a considerable number, which 
would discourage loans of the character referred 
to, yet I believe that the fact of the making of 
such loans (which unquestionably does exist 
to a large extent) is a factor to be taken into 
account when we consider the number of trusted 
officers and other employees of institutions act- 
ing in a fiduciary capacity, who have within a 
few years violated their trust, and the immediate 
cause was found to be gambling. As a passing 
comment, for personal application, let us look 
with favor upon a low rate of interest, or none 
at all, on our bank deposits, rather than do 
aught to promote the unrighteous and unsatisfy- 
ing spirit of speculation. 

The mania for sports, however, which has de- 
veloped so amazingly within a decade, has had 
a great deal to do with the increase of gambling 
in the community. Having not long ago pre- 
sented in this paper some considerations on 
horse-racing, I need go no farther into that 
subject at the present time than to call atten- 
tion to the statement of the Tribune of New 
York, that “the amount of money distributed 
during the season [six months] in the betting 
ring on race tracks near New York, is esti- 
mated at thirty million dollars.” 

The public has been treated for months— 
through the daily papers—to a flood of unprofit- 
able talk and scandal about various organiza- 
tions, as the League, the Brotherhood, the As- 
sociation, and their professional and non-pro- 
fessional players. There has been a constant 
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succession of quarrels, with charges of bribery 
and other corruption. We learn, too, that some 
of the players are paid thousands of dollars for 
their services. The leading educational institu- 
tions appear to be both actively and intensely 
interested in the business, and the topic “ inter- 
collegiate athletics” has come to be among the 
foremost to be considered. A writer in the 
Nation summarizes the objections to these con- 
tests under the heads of gambling, liquor drink- 
ing, the spirit of brutality and unfairness en- 
gendered, the expense, the prevention of general 
systematic physical culture among the students, 
and the drawing of a class of students to college 
who bring it into discredit.* But there is one 
point not specifically included in the above, 
which enhances greatly the evil, and that is the 
publicity accorded it. The newspapers appear 
inclined to grant unlimited space to the particu- 
lars of the contests; and the students finding 
that, in a manner, they have the whole country 
for an amphitheatre, and a nation for audience, 
make the most of the opportunity. And so we 
may contemplate these games in the light of our 
civilization and our Christianity, and we may 
compare them with the spectacles of pagan 
Greece and Rome. We may take note that in 
our cities there are dozens of places where-the 
telegraphed scores of the plays are displayed as 
they progress, and are watched by expectant 
crowds upon the side-walks. Many of the watch- 
ers have staked money upon the result. We 
may observe that the daily papers give up more 
and more space to the particulars of these mat- 
ters, and it is fair to presume the interest in 
the subject correspondingly widens, and greater 
become the number of readers of the “ Sunday” 
sheets which so cater to everything popular and 
worldly. These things do not promote growth 
in the religious life. Let us judiciously encour- 
age “ general, systematic physical culture among 
the students,” let us keep it, so far as may be, 
right there, with the other studies and exercises, 
upon the school or college grounds, and, having 
convincingly beheld the unsatisfactory fruit of 
the opposite course, let us not dread the reproach 
of appearing to be singular and of being deem- 
ed very much behind the times. 
JosiaH W. LEeps. 
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Natural History, Science, etc. 


The Banyan.—Though much is known in 
regard to the banyan trees of India, novel and 
interesting matter is being continually contrib- 
uted to their history. The Annals of the Royal 
Botanical Garden of Calcutta, of which Volume 
I has recently been issued, gives much space to 


* Such recitals are common as that which described 
the savage incidents of a game in Indiana last season, 
between two universities’ clubs, where one of the players 
had his jaw fractured, and another was so badly injured 
in one eye that he was expected to lose it. Also, nearer 
home, and late in the year, the scenes of brutality that 
were enacted between the representative players of 
Yale and Princeton Colleges, and those of Lehigh and 
Lafayette. 

Likewise, in the brief space of time intervening be- 
tween submitting this article, and its being sent to 
press, there has been public mention made of at least 
three disgraceful contests between rival classes of col- 
lege students (or of sections, as sophomores and fresh- 
men, in the same college), the scenes of gross disorder 
and fighting being transferred from the play-grounds 
to the college buildings. Surely, if the schemes for a 
great enlargement of our navy, and for coast defenses, 
which seem so popular, should be carried into effect, 
the rising generation will furnish no lack of spirited 
recruits to prove our prowess, while I greatly fear that 
the zealous advocates of the peaceful arbitration of dif- 
ferences will be few indeed. 


the species of fieus to which genus the banyan 
belongs. It appears they always begin life ag 
an epiphyte, finally killing the tree to which 
they attach themselves, and then establishing an 
independent existence in the ground. The 
seedlings sometimes begin life by growing in 
the crevices of buildings, which, in the end, 
they usually manage to destroy. The great 
banyan tree in the Botanic Garden of Calcutta, 
in 1886 one hundred years old, began life on 4 
date-palm tree, of which all trace has long dis. 
appeared. The parent trunk of this tree ig 
forty-two feet round, and the circumference of 
the leafy crown is 857 feet. It increases by 
sending roots down from the branches to the 
ground, and these become trunks. Some of 
them are twelve feet in girth, and there are 
232 of them all told. A single specimen will 
therefore eventually form an entire forest, by 
these dropping roots from the end of the 
branches. One is known that has a head of 
branches averaging 500 feet in diameter.— Ez. 
change. 


A New Bitumen.—A newly discovered and 
peculiar bitumen has recently been discovered 
in the Uintah Mountains, in Utah, and has 
been described by Prof. W. P. Blake and 
named Wurtzilite, in compliment to Dr. Henry 
Wurtz, the chemist who has made many con- 
tributions to the knowledge of hydro-carbon 
compounds. The new substance differs essen- 
tially from any hitherto described. It is 
firm, black solid, a little heavier than water, 
and breaks with a brilliant conchoidal fracture. 
It is sectile, and cuts a little like horn or whale- 
bone. Thin flakes, or shavings, have a degree 
of elasticity which led at first to the supposition 
that the substance was a mineral form of rub- 
ber; but chemical tests soon dispelled this illu- 
sion. It is allied to the bitumens and asphalts, 
and can be used for purposes to which they are 
applicable. It is not, however, so easily dis 
solved in thick oils. It is insoluble in ordinary 
alcohol; but ether extracts about four per cent. 
of a yellow oil. It isa good electric and it is 
believed will make a good insulating material 
if it can be so mixed with other substances as to 
give a flexible and tough compound.—Ez- 
change. 


Where the Birds Go.—It is, after all, no won- 
der that dead birds are so rarely found in the 
woods. They get no chance to die a natural 
death. In the treeless plains stretching along 
the northern border of the Mexican Republie, 
millions of quail and other migratory birds are 
every year killed by pot-hunters, just as the 
quail of the Red Sea desert were by the neces 
sitous children of Israel. In Italy nine out of 
ten farmers keep owls for the special purpose of 
luring small birds to alight on lime-twigs, and 
in France fashion decrees every year the death 
of myriads of feathered pilgrims to the summer- 
land of the southern Mediterranean. Swallows 
especially are taken by sacks-full on the sea 
coast by being enticed to alight on wires, when 
they are killed by means of electric currents.— 
F. L. Oswald, in the Voice. 


A Curious Plant—The Falkland Islands 
have a very damp and chilly climate, and are 
so swept by the south-polar winds that they 
seem always cheerless and uncomfortable. Snow 
may fall at any time of the year, and yet it is 
never really very cold. The cattle and sheep 
thrive well the year round without hand-feeding 
or shelter, and the inhabitants, mostly of En- 
glish or Scotch origin, have thus far found 
stock raising a profitable and safe investment. In 





not to see the inconsistency of their proceedings 
with the true spirit of worship. The time may 
come in which there will be a returning of many 
under our name to those principles and prac- 
tices from which they have in measure departed, 
so that there will be a rebuilding of the walls 
that have been broken down. 

The communication referred to is as follows: 


To THE EpIToR oF THE FRIEND: 

After coming home from our meeting to-day and 
sitting down in my room and writing out some 
notes of the exercises of the meeting, I thought 
perhaps it might be of interest to the readers of thy 
valuable paper, if so, thou art at liberty to publish 
it. At the sitting of our meeting a song was sung 
by the company gathered. After singing, three 
prayers were offered up for the blessing to rest upon 
us. After prayer, a minister spoke about fifteen 
minutes; after he had taken his seat, a woman 
Friend arose and spoke about fifteen minutes, ex- 
horting the believers in Christ to be steadfast, &c. 
After she had sat down, a song by the company ; 
then a Friend spoke a few words exhorting all to 
be faithful in testimony; then a minister read a 
few verses from the Song of Solomon; then five 
testimonies ; then song after song ; then testimonies, 
then a song; after song a prayer, then song; and 
closed a few minutes after 12 o’clock. Meeting 
convened at 11 o’clock. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—In the U.S. Senate on the 4th 
instant, the resolution offered by Senator Voorhees in 
regard to the Alaska fur seal islands lease, was re- 
ported adversely by the Finance Committee, on the 
ground that the committee had no power to interfere 
in the matter. It was indefinitely postponed. 

United States officers have seized three illicit dis- 
tilleries, together with a large amount of machinery 
and whiskey, in No Man’s Land. The three distiller- 
ies were doing an enormous business, not only supply- 
ing the neutral strip and Northern New Mexico with 
whiskey, but also shipping hundreds of barrels into 
that portion of Kansas that surrounds No Man’s Land. 

A deposit of lead ore has been discovered on a farm 
near Dubuque, Iowa. It is said that there is now in 
sight in the mine, one great sheet of lead over 30 feet 
high and 14 inches thick. Experienced miners say 
there is over 1,000,000 pounds of galena in sight, and 
that 109,000 pounds can be mined in three days. 

A train on the Lake Shore Railroad from the West, 
broke in two near Hamburg, New York, on the even- 
ing of the 6th instant. The accident was caused by a 
coupling breaking on a down grade. The rear cars 
came down with a great speed and crashed into those 
ahead. The air brakes were tried, but would not 
work. Six persons were killed and eighteen injured. 

It now transpires that the loss of 100 lives in the 
terrible Hassayampa disaster in Arizona, where a 
dam burst away and let a huge mountain of water 
rush down the valley, sweeping everything before it, 
was due to the drunkenness of the messenger, who 
was sent in ample time to warn the people in the val- 
ley below, but who stopped at a saloon and forgot to 
deliver the message. 

The Louisiana Lottery is now trying to capture the 
legislature of the State of Nevada. 

A so-called “ Anti-Saloon Republican’? movement 
has been started in Iowa, to bring the saloons back to 
that State. 

What is supposed to have been the last bill of the 
session was on the 8th instant introduced in the Legis- 
lature of South Dakota. It is “No. 394,” and isa 
memorial to Congress asking that body to submit to a 
vote of the people of the United States the question of 
the prohibition of the liquor traffic. 

According to the New York correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Ledger, on First-day last, the New York 

World had 34 pages of printed matter, eight columns 
to the page; 143 columns were reading matter. The 
Herald had 34 pages, of which 18 were reading mat- 
ter; The Sun, 24 pages and 127 columns of reading 
matter; and the Tribune, 22 pages and 92 columns of 
reading matter. Think of it! 

In this city last week 411 deaths were reported, 
being 32 less than in the preceding week and 24 less 
than the corresponding week one year ago. Of the 
foregoing 59 died. of consumption ; 37 of diseases of the 
heart; 35 of pneumonia; 21 of old age; 20 of inflam- 
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mation of the brain; 19 of convulsions; 16 of croup; 
16 of apoplexy ; 15 of typhoid fever; 14 of bronchitis ; 
14 of diphtheria ; 13 of inanition ; 11 of paralysis and 
10 of debility. 

Markets, &c.—U.S. 4}’s, 103}; 4’s, reg., 122; coupon, 
123 ; currency 6’s, 116 a 125, 

Corron was quiet but firm at 113 cts. per pound for 
middling uplands. 

Frrep.—Winter bran, choice, $15.50; do. fair to 
prime, $14.75 a $15.25; spring bran, $14 a $14.50. 

FLour AND Merau.— Western and Pennsylvania 
super, $2.00 a $2.40; do., do., extras, $2.50 a $3.00; No. 
2 winter family, $3.00 a $3.20; Pennsylvania family, 
stone ground, $3.30 a $3.50; Pennsylvania roller pro- 
cess, $3.50 a $4.00; Western winter, clear, $3.75 a $4.00 ; 
do., do., straight, $4.10 a $4.35; winter patent, $4.40 
a $4.90 ; Minnesota, clear, $3.50 a $4.00; do., straight, 
$4.25 a $4.65; do., patent, $4.65 a $5.00. Rye flour 
was dull, but steady, at $2.90 for choice. 

GRAINn.—No. 2 red wheat, 82} a 83} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 35] a 36} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 28} a 29} cts. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Extra, 5 cts.; good, 43 a 4% cts.; 
medium, 43 a 4§ cts.; fair, 44 a 4} cts; common, 3} 
a 4 cts.; fat cows, 24 a 35 cts. 

SHEEP were in fair demand and with lighter re- 

ceipts, prices closed firm. Extra, 6} a 6} cts.; good, 
5} a 6 ets.; medium, 5} a 5} cts.; common, 43 a 5 cts.; 
culls 33 a 4} cts. 
LAMBs were in fair request and good stock advanced 
c. Extra, 7} a 73 cts.; good, 63 a 7 cts.; medium, 
a 6} cts.; common, 5 a 5} cts. 

Hogs were in better demand, on account of the colder 
weather, but prices did not advance, although stock 
cost more West. Good Western, 64 a 63 cts.; heavy 
Western, 53 a 6 cts.; State, 5 a 5} cts. 

ForeiGn.—The Parliamentary election in the north 
division of St. Pancras on the 4th instant, resulted in 
the return of Bolton, the Gladstonian candidate, who 
polled 2657 votes, against 2549 polled by the Unionist 
candidate, Graham. 

At the last previous election Bolton was defeated by 
261 votes. 

Abraham Lincoln, son of Minister Lincoln, and 
grandson of President Abraham Lincoln, died in Lon- 
don on the 5th instant. 

A mass-meeting was held in London on the 9th in- 
stant, to protest against the Kara cruelties. John 
Burns made a long and somewhat excited speech. He 
asserted that public opinion would force the British 
Government to interfere with Russia. Stepinak also 
spoke, and admitted that the letter in the London 
Times written by a Nihilist was the absolute truth. 

A terrible explosion occurred on the 10th instant, 
in the Morsa colliery, in Glamorganshire, Wales, 
which it is feared, has caused the death of about 160 
lives. The work of recovering the bodies is going on 
slowly. 

It is stated that the Portuguese Minister in London 
has failed in his negotiations with Lord Salisbury for 
the settlement of the African Territorial dispute, and 
that he will return to Lisbon immediately. The people 
in Lisbon are assuming a threatening attitude. 

To mark the anniversary of the death of his grand- 
father, Emperor William I, the Emperor of Germany, 
on the 9th instant, sent an aide-de-camp to Boetti- 
cher, the Minister of the Interior, with the decoration 
of the Order of the Black Eagle. Accompanying the 
decoration was a letter in the Emperor’s own hand- 
writing, in which he associates the honor with the 
memory of the late Emperor, to whom he refers as 
the pioneer of the social reform movement, which he 
says he has resolved to pursne with all persistence. 

In his efforts to carry out the desired reform, the 
Emperor says he has found Boetticher his main sup- 
porter. The incident is much remarked in connection 
with the rumors that Boetticher will succeed Prince 
Bismarck in the office of Chancellor. 

There is a meat famine in Upper Silesia, American 
pork being excluded, and the native product in- 
adequate. Extreme prices prevail, and the workmen 
are unable to buy even sausage. The Government has 
reduced the freight on meat, but this has not brought 
any relief, and the hungry people have addressed a 
petition to the Bundesrath asking repeal of the law 
against American pork. 

In view of the increasing intrigues between Bulga- 
ria and Armenia, which in Turkish eyes portend a 
new Russian war, the Porte has decided to invite a 
European conference, insisting only that Bulgarian 
and Armenian questions be kept separate. 

A telegram from Havana says that, owing to the 
persistent drought, all the sugar cane that was planted 
during the spring and fall has been either destroyed 
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or injured to such an extent that next year’s crop 
must be seriously affected. 


ES 
NOTICES. 

Tract ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. — The Annual 
Meeting of the “Tract Association of Friends,” will be 
held in the Committee-room of Arch Street Meeting. 
house, on Fourth-day evening, the 26th instant, at 7} 
o'clock. Friends generally are invited to attend. 
EpwarRp Maris, 

Clerk, 


CorreEcTion.—In the notice of the death of Caroling 
Bunting Folwell, on fifth line, it should read “ in the 
monetary needs thereof.” 


Third Month, 1890. 


It is proposed shortly to issue a book of Quaker 
Pedigrees; and the compiler would esteem it a great 
favor if every member of the Society of Friends who 
may so incline would kindly send full particulars of 
their own genealogy, or that of any other member of 
the Society of Friends with which they may be ae. 
quainted, and, further, full particulars of any armorial 
bearings they may use or be entitled to use. 

There will be no charge whatever for the insertion 
of the above, and all pedigrees communicated of three 
or more generations will be included. 

In asking for the above, the compiler wishes to draw 
attention to the especial importance of accuracy with 
regard to dates and other information. 

Loose copies of any pedigrees contained in the book 
can be obtained printed at the head of folio sheets, 

Please address all communications on the subject to 
Artuur C. Fox Davies, Coalbrookdale, R. 8. 0, 
Shropshire, England, 


The Annual Meeting of FrRieNDs’ ASYLUM FoR 
THE INSANE, will be held in the Committee Room of 
Arch St. Meeting-house, on Fourth-day, Third Month 
19th, 1890, at 3.30 Pp. M., at which the annual election 
for officers of the corporation will be held. A full 
attendance of members is requested ; no special notices 
will be sent. 

THOMAS ScATTreRGooD, Secretary. 


The Committee of Westtown Boarding School have 
appointed James G. McCollin, Treasurer of the Insti- 
tution, in place of Joseph Scattergood, deceased. His 
office is at No. 119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia. 


Westtown BoarpinG Scnoou.—The Spring Term 
will begin Third Month 18th, 1890. 
Friends intending to send their children to the 
school will please make early application to 
J.G. Wruiiams, Supt. 
Westtown, Penna. 


Diep, Twelfth Month 11th, 1889, at the residence of 
her son-in-law, Jason Negus, Springdale, Iowa, AN¥ 
C. GRUWELL (widow of Moses Gruwell) in the 7lst 
year of her age, a member of West Branch Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Iowa. Her family and friends 
have the comforting assurance that she has been taken 
to rest among the redeemed that have gone before. 


, First Month 27th, 1890, at the residence of 
her son-in-law, William H. Oliphant, West Branch, 
Iowa, SARAH Brurr, (widow of James B. Bruff, De 
mascus, Ohio), in the 89th year of her age, a member 
of West Branch Monthly Meeting of Friends, Iowa 
She was gathered, we reverently believe, as a shock of 
corn fully ripe for the Heavenly garner. 

——, at West Grove, Pa., on the 18th of Second Mo. 
1890, Evan Brown, in the 82nd year of his age. He 
was a member of New Garden Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

——, at Poplar Ridge, Cayuga Co., N. Y., on the 
19th of First Month, 1890, Wrnit1am R. Hazarp, in 
the 87th year of his age. From early life he was 
strongly attached to the principles of Friends, and 
faithful in the maintenance of their testimonies, and 
at the time of his death was a member of Scipio 
Monthly Meeting. His last sickness was about one 
month’s duration, during which he was remarkably 
patient. The day he was taken ill he said, “1am 
liable to go at any time ;” and afterward expressed his 
resignation to the Divine will, and his desire to be 
found ready at the solemn close. And we humbly trust 
that, through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, his re 
deemed spirit has been received in one of the Father's 
mansions. 


" WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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